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JAQUELINE PASCAL. 


The history of the French community of Port- 
Royal is well known. Its members fell under 
condemnation and persecution because of their 
partiality for the doctrines of Jansenius, which, 
in truth, savoured rather of Protestantism than 
Romanism. Two successive popes had condemned 
them, and in the “Constitution,” as it was called, 
pronouncing this judgment, had specified five 
propositions as heretical. 

In 1661, a form of submission was prepared by 
ecclesiastical authority, for the signatures of the 
Port-Royalists, of whom Jaqueline Pascal was still 
one. It was in the following terms :—“T sincerely 
submit to the Constitution of Pope Innocent X., 
of May 31, 1653, according to its true sense, as 
defined by the Constitution of our Holy Father, 
Pope Alexander VII., of October 16, 1656. I 
acknowledge myself bound in conscience to obey 
this Constitution, and I condemn from my heart, 
and with my mouth, the doctrines of the five pro- 
positions of Cornelius Jansenius, which are con- 
tained in the book entitled ‘Augustinus,’ which 
both these popes and the bishops have condemned; 
and this doctrine is not of St. Augustine, which 
Jansenius has falsely set forth; but contrary to 
the true sense of the holy doctor.” The Port- 
Royalists could not sign this, because “they did 
not believe the propositions were in Jansenius, 
and they did not believe that Jansenius had mis- 
represented St. Augustine” ..... “the work 
being in Latin, they could not declare what its 
contents might be, for they had not even read it; 
they knew however that no one had pointed out 
the propositions, as condemned, in the work itself.” 

A compromise was suggested, and it was eagerly 
caught at by some leading men of the Jansenist 
party. ‘ Arnauld and Nicole, for the sake of the 
nuns, were in favour of a signature to be given 
with certain reservations, but Blaise Pascal, though 
confined to his bed by illness, determined at all 
hazards to abide by the truth. He felt convinced 
that the Pope, by condemning the work of Jan- 
senius, not only proved that he misunderstood its 
meaning, but virtually condemned the doctrine of 
justification by faith and salvation by grace, which 
the apostles taught, and for which the primitive 
church and St. Augustine had contended. It 
grieved him, he said, to find himself in a strait 
between God and the Pope, but he could not 
sanction the sacrifice of truth to expediency, 
knowing such a course to be wrong, and, believing 
it to be useless. Arnauld and Nicole urged that 
it was disrespectful to the Pope and the bishops 








to assert that they had condemned the doctrines 
of grace, as well as prejudicial to the doctrines 
themselves, to have it generally known that they 
were given up by the great mass of ecclesiastics 
in authority, and only defended by a small clique. 
But Pascal was stubborn in his unconscious Pro- 
testantism, and would not admit any consideration 
as superior to the duty of maintaining God’s truth 
against all odds. He did not object however to 
the nuns’ signing the modified formulary, provided 
they made a distinct exception in favour of the 
meaning of Jansenius, and of the doctrines of 
grace. The last conference was held in his cham- 
ber, when the majority of those present, yielding 
to the influence of Arnauld and Nicole, voted for 
the signature. ‘Seeing which,’ says Margaret 
Perier, ‘M. Pascal, who loved truth more than all 
things else, and who, in spite of his weakness, had 
spoken with great earnestness in order to impress 
his own convictions upon the others, was so over- 
come with grief that he became suddenly faint, 
and lost both voice and consciousness. Great 
astonishment ensued, and. remedies were eagerly 
applied, after which the gentlemen all went away, 
except M. de Roanner and M. Domat (Pascal’s 
most intimate friends), and Etienne Perier. When 
Pascal had quite recovered his senses, Madame 
Perier asked him what had occasioned the swoon? 
He replied, when I beheld so many persons to 
whom I believe that God has made known his 
truth, and who ought to be its defenders, thus 
giving way, I confess to you such a feeling of dis- 
tress came over me, that I could not bear it, nor 
keep myself from fainting. 

In this conjuncture, Jacqueline Pascal mani- 
fested the same intrepid disposition as her brother. 
Indeed, the women of Port-Royal, as a general 
thing, displayed more decision and courage than 
the men. Witness the expressions with which 
Angélique, though bowed under the weight of 
age and infirmity, sustained the drooping spirits 
of the desolate nuns. ‘What! do I see you in 
tears? My children, what do those tears mean? 
Have you no faith? Are you afraid of the wrath 
of men? They are but flies, who spread their 
wings and make a little noise. You hope in God, 
how then can you be alarmed? Believe me, if we 
fear him, all will go well.’ Or her reply to the 
Dutchess de Luynes, who was congratulating her 
on the possession of so much courage, ‘ Madame, 
so long as God continues to be God, I shall hope 
in Him and not be afraid.’”” The nuns at length 
“submitted to the decision of their confessors, and | 
signed the qualified declaration.” Even Jaque- 
line, not yet prepared to throw off the yoke of| 
Romish bondage, after a long struggle, added her | 
signature under protest. Her grief was such that | 
her health failed, and in less than four months| 
after this forced compliance, she was in the grave. | 
Before signing, she sent a full and able exposition | 
of her objections to Arnauld, which it is the object | 
of this narrative to introduce to the notice of the 
reader. 

(To e continued.) 
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A person who undertakes to raise himself by 





scandalizing others, might as well sit down on a 
wheelbarrow and undertake to wheel himself. 


From “ Household Words.” 


PEATAL AGGRESSION. 


Once upon a time, no one can say how long 
ago, there were, if wise men say true, broad, 
shining lakes and smaller ponds in the middle of 
Ireland, where now there are no such lakes at all. 
The middle of Ireland is a mass of limestone, 
with heights and hollows, which vary its surface 
in all manner of ways, from sea to sea; from the 
Irish Channel to the Atlantic. How this stone 
foundation is covered now, we may see by and by. 
Let us first look at it under its ancient aspect, as far 
as our very scanty knowledge enables us to do so. 

First—some thousands of years ago—we see 
from such a point of view as Kildare, ridge behind 
ridge of hills retiring to the north-west; and on 
these hills, thick forests of oaks, beeches, elms, 
ash, and fir. These woods are terrible places for 
wolves. In the vales there are fresh green pas- 
tures lying between the lakes and ponds; and 
here cattle are seen grazing by day, and swine 
come out from the woods at evening, to pass the 
night near the dwellings of men. These dwellings 
are a sort of box, open at one side. They are 
made of oak logs or thick planks; with the roof 
flat, and a sort of shelf laid all through the mid- 
dle, dividing the house of nine feet high into two 
rooms, each four feet high. Nothing being known 
of nails as yet, grooves and holes are made with a 
stone chisel ; and the pieces of wood are fitted to- 
gether, so as to make a strong box of twelve feet 
square, where the people may sleep, and find shel- 
ter in bad weather. It is not a place for cooking ; 
and that is the reason why we see a little path, 
paved with stones, leading away from the dwelling 
to some place behind, where a smoke is rising 
from ihe ground. This place is the family hearth- 
stone, made of freestone slabs, nicely laid. There 
are logs of wood burning; and in the ashes are 
roasting, if we are not mistaken, acorns, and ches- 
nuts, and roots. And what a quantity of nut- 
shells one may see scattered about! It is late 
autumn, and the people are in a hurry, evidently, 
to get on with that strange work that they are 
doing in the middle of the water. What are they 
about, those strange little men, with their very 
small heads, and their dress of skins of beasts 
merely strapped about them, and their mallets— 
mere stones, with a wooden handle run through 
any accidental hole? Look at those two getting 
into their boat. Can one call it a boat—a mere 
skin stretched over a frame? Off they drift. 
And what for? Are they beavers making a dam? 
They are driving in stockades, and plastering them 
with mud. ‘They are certainly making an island : 
and there is a second artificial island! and far 
away, in the middle of that ryer to the north, 
there is a third. When they have made their 
circle of piles, they bale out the water and put in 
stones, and wood, and earth, till they have an 
island high and dry. Very odd! when they 
have hills and green pastures ready made to their 
hands. Winter is coming, and they are afraid of 
the wolves by night, and, perhaps, of foes by day. 
See how they settle themselves, huddled together 
on the island, with their boats hung up to dry on 
the stockades ! 

What now? 
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either a wedding, or a royal feast, or something of 
that kind. What a glittering of gold! Look at 
the diadems of gold, and the curious round plates 
as large as the palms of my hands, fitting close to 
the cheek-bones. It is a becoming head-dress, is 
it not? And so is the circle—like a twisted cord 
—of gold round the men’s heads, and round their 
waists. Those ornaments, like cymbals, hung 
round their necks, and the heavy finger-rings of 
the same shape, and the neck-plates are all very 
well to show how much gold people can hang 
about them; but they are not very pretty. But 
you see these people have got hold of at least one 
metal. Of more than one? True! That: man 
has a sword—a bronze sword—just like the old 
Greek. Their bronze will not bear an edge that 
will split or saw wood, I suppose ; but it may give 
a very ugly thrust in a hand-to-hand fight. Has 
that little child gotone? He seems to be flourish- 
ing asword about. No; itis only a toy—a wooden 
sword; but it is just like the bronze one, at this 
distance. Now, they are going to feast. There 
are the roasted animals steaming away! To think 
that the smell should be wafted to our nostrils 
across this great space of centuries! What a pity 
they have no salt, though! They do not seem to 
miss it. They might find some, not so very far 
off, if they had any longing for it. Hark! how 
the wild beasts howl from the forest, as the scent 
of the feast is borne on the evening breeze, and 
the fires from the islands shine broad and red over 
the surface of the waters. See by that light how 
the revellers are making a clearance, throwing the 
bones and refuse into the water over the stockade. 
That is one convenience, to be sure, of living on 
an artificial island. But I should be afraid that 
something useful—tools, arms, utensils, even peo- 
ple—would slip over now and then, and go to 
the bottom. 

Look at that long string of wild fowl winging 
their way to the south, showing clear against the 
last red light of the western sky. Listen to the 
bustle of the wild swans in the sedgy creeks of the 
lake. Is that the raven’s night cry, ringing hard, 
as from a solid firmament? Peep into the covert, 
and see what is doing there. Here are deer 
crouched down in the withering fern. I wonder 
they can sleep, with foes so near. What shakes 
the ground, as with the tread of Goliath? It is 
not a giant, with a pine-tree for his staff, that is 
coming from between the hills, but, as it were, a 
branching oak moving towardsthe water? . . . 
. . « «  Whatacreature! The elk of fable, 
beside which the cattle show like dogs, and the 
young fawns like mice. As it bends to the brink, 
what a shadow it casts far into the lake; and how 
the fishing-boats draw off to the further shore ! 
Something humbler is it that you want me to see 
—something very small and mean? Is it the 
snake under the fallen leaves, or, . . . It is under 
the water, you say. Is it the salmon, come up 
from the sea, enng in its sandy cove under the 
shadow of the bank? Isit... Nothing of that 
kind, you say, but a very small thing, with a very 
small movement, which is destined to outlast and 
to bury all the living creatures we have seen, with 
their posterity, and even these oaks of a thousand 
years, rooted firm'in the everlasting hills. And 
what is this very small thing? That little moss? 
—that tiny plant which the child with the wooden 
sword could pluck up with his finger and thumb? 
O yes; we will watch it—for two or three thou- 
sand years, if you please. 

Small and silent as it is, I see it does grow and 
work diligently. Here is where it began—here, 
where this water-hen’s nest stopped the flow of 
this little drip into the cove. Here sprang the 
moss; and see how its filaments are now spread 





among all the vegetation on the bank, and how it 
is stealing out all along the margin of the lake, 
even covering its bottom for some way in. Al- 
ready it intercepts and soaks up the smaller tribu- 
taries that feed the lake. Already it holds, as in 
a sponge, the water of the lake itself. By absorb- 
ing its supplies, and at the same time encroaching 
upon its. bed, it is actually starving the lake. See, 
in half a century, it is perceptibly smaller; and, 
instead of the sandy and pebbly beach, which was 
so pretty and convenient, there is now a margin 
of wet sponge, which it is not easy to cross. There 
is a natural bridge—that fallen tree: it was the 
little moss that gave us that bridge. That yew 
stood firm, a few yearssince. The soaking of the 
sour water about its roots loosened them, and down 
it sank by its own weight. Yes—you promised 
me that the moss should bury everything; and I 
see that it is creeping about the fallen yew—grow- 
ing up amongitsbranches. At the rate ofan inch 
and a half a year, is it growing? Then the poor 
yew will be soon covered up—away from human 
sight for ever. Notso? Are we to see it again? 
Well, time will show. But I see no oaks down, 
as you promised. Their turn is by and by, is it? 
Ay, I see that they are rooted differently from the 
firs and other inferior trees; they stand rooted 
each in its own hillock of gravel and firm soil: 
they may resist the moss for a good while. 

But what is to become of this whole district, if 
the moss goes on unchecked? It is higher now 
than the surface of the lake. It is rising in the 
middle, and sending back the waters where there 
is no channel for them; so that they soak and 
loosen the soil far and wide. The cushion is 
climbing the stockade, and will quite cover the 
island soon; and nobody will resist this, for the 
place has long been deserted—there being no ap- 
proach to it now but over a shaking bog, which 
is neither land nor water. The live cushion is 
creeping over the green sward where the cattle 
used to graze. Some of those strange old cattle, 
unwilling to give up their pasture, venture to pick 
their meals there still. There! there goes one 
poor animal, down to death! She was deceived 
by the greenness of that knoll, and, committing 
her weight to it, down she went—the deeper, the 
more she struggled in the slough, till the black 
mud closed over her horns. Iam certain I saw that 
heavy oak shake. See! down it goes, with a snap 
and crash, and a plunging sound as it buries itself 
in the wet moss. Its roots are still firm, you see : 
it was the trunk that snapped, and now it lies 
along on its bed of sponge, ten feet thick. Now 
that one has gone, more will quickly follow. I 
see now how the little moss may lay low, and 
bury the mighty forest. 

What now? What is all this? 
grows very greedy and impatient. What a slide 
there was! Half an acre of parasitic soil pushing 
on over what was once the track of the royal boats; 
and from the eracks and chasms a bubbling up of 
hideous black mud, rolling on and actually sur- 
rounding that old house that we saw building. 
The bog had long ago begun to grow up about it, 
but now it is to be buried in this pitchy stream 
of decayed vegetation. 
the house, and how it flows on to the hearthstone, 
and covers up everything, leaving only a level 
black surface, on which vegetation will soon again 
sprout and spread. 

A century passes away, and the house is covered 
deep; and the oak is hidden, both the scraggy 
root and the fallen trunk. The mossy surface is 
strong enough now to bear the tread of small 
animals; and some one of them has dropped an 
acorn in a favourable spot, where it sprout and 
grows; so that an oak strikes root on a level con- 


The little moss 








See how the mud fills up|... 





siderably higher than the old, one, even directly 
over it. There is a new layer of firs, and more 
are tumbled down from their places on the hills. 
There is a new race of people in the land, who do 
not suspect that there was ever a lake occupying 
the space usurped by the ambitious and devouring 
moss. These people wear steel arms and curious 
dresses, and have come from abroad, and 
those unaccountable round towers which ap- 
pear here and there must, one would think, have 
been built by them. Then comes in another race, 
with iron armour and utensils, and new wars and 
ways. How generation after generation, race 
after race, comes to the edge of the moss, and 
tries to set foot on it, and draws back, because it 
is a treacherous slough! And how they pursue 
their enemies to the shelter of the forest, and slay 
them and the wolves together! And how, when 
this is found dangerous and troublesome, they fell 
whole acres of the woodland, to destroy the har- 
bourage of man and beast; and the moss grows 
and spreads, and rises all the while, to receive 
whatever falls from the hills,” and swallow up all 
that lies at their base! Ah! there is to be a new 
prey for the cruel moss in consequence of this 
felling of the woodland. Fugitives, outlaws, 
rebels, must have a place of refuge. The lime- 
stone hills are laid bare, and a rough grass, which 
affords no shelter, is soon the only covering of the 
ridges. See how the hunted fugitives learn by 
necessity to walk where wolf and wild-cat would 
not venture! First, they shoe themselves with 
light boards, or plates of wicker-work, and go 
fearfully into the swamp; but soon they learn how 
to pick their way from clump to clump of moss 
and heath, and can go best barefoot. They find 
out dry spots where they can hide their heads and 
kindle a sod to warm themselves, secure from 
being followed by armed men whose weight would 
sink them. One has ventured, and presently 
sunk, stifled in black mud: there sticks his body, 
without other burial. Another has tried, and 
perished at once—drowned in dark-brown water. 
Day by day, for scores of years, must their bones 
dissolve in the juice of the bog—the skull melting 
and evaporating, and the brain and muscle shriv- 
elling up, and the skin turning to leather in this 
natural tanpit. The antique cattle are lying far 
below, the modern men near the surface,—the 
hazel with its nuts, the oak with its acorns, the 
yews and firs in successive layers, all tanning to- 
gether in this mighty tanpit of four thousand 
acres, without break. 

And what is to be the end of it? Is the moss 
to go on growing, till it has swallowed up all Ire- 
land? Oh no; for a wall is enough to stop its 
growth ; and there are strong rivers to stop it in 
more directions than one. This bog will not out- 
grow its four thousand acres ; and indeed, if that 
space does not satisfy the ambition of the little 
moss, it is hard to say what would. The change 
is sad and dreary enough. Instead of forests, we 
see hills, carpeted, it is true, with oats and grass, 
but without a single tree. We see, instead of 
gleaming lakes and bright alluvions between, a 
dingy, brown expanse, tufted with hillocks, and 
But what is this? What are these people 
doing ? 

What are they doing? They are visiting the 
little moss with retribution. It is very late, after 
thousands of years: but the hour of retribution 
has come at last. There are plenty of people 
engaged in undoing the work of so many ages, 
and beginning a new era_on this spot which has 
seen so many changes. Which corner shall we 


look at first ? 
= (To be concluded.) 
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EXTRACT FROM LETTERS OF MARY JANE GRAHAM. 


It seems to me that all the Lord’s dealings with 
his redeemed children speak this language, “‘ Cease 
ye from man.” Put not your trust in any earthly 
comforter. Lean not on any arm but the arm of 
your Beloved. “ For the hearts of the people” of 
this world “are full of idols.” Self is the great 
idol that is loved and honoured more than God. 
Then comes a multitude of lesser things, all sub- 
servient to this one; and if some little corner in 
the heart is reserved for God, or if the shadow of 
a throne is set up, where he may sit on solemn 
occasions, at the pleasure of the great idol, then 
they think all is going on well; and God loved as 
much as He could reasonably expect to be loved 
by creatures who have such a press of business on 
their hands. But, my beloved friend, we may 
not do so. God has purchased us for his own 
inheritance; will have our whole heart and our 
whole dependence; and though we must rejoice 
in the friends he gives us, yet we must not think 
we cannot do without them, or that we should go 
on better if we had more of their help. Christ is 
all sufficient, and teaches, comforts, and reproves 
in his own time and way, and by his own means, 
without any need of our direction. In looking 
back to every event of my life, since I have known 
something of the grace of God, I find that there 
never has been anything on which I very much 
depended, but He has straightway removed or 
embittered that thing, or in some way made it 
useless to me, till I returned to place my whole 
dependence on Him. But let us not accuse our 
dearest Lord of acting unkindly towards us in 
sending these disappointments; for he only takes 
away other helps and props to make room for Him- 
self. He loves us too well to suffer any rival in 
our affections. I have read your letter over and 
over again, and scarcely know how to answer it, 
or what to make of it. Oh, that you had some 
better counsellor than I! for I know not how to 
advise you. I fear lest you should think me strict 
and gloomy, if I tell you all I think; but I will 
tell you since you desire it; and I know that God 
is able and willing, too, to give you joys so much 
nuperior to every worldly amusement, that you 
will wonder you could ever think them worth a 
thought. I must say then, that the world and 
worldly amusements appear to me inconsistent 
with the character of a real Christian; and that 
we never can enjoy happy converse with God till 
we give them up. The Christian is described in 
the Scriptures, as the “temple of the living God.” 
Now, where the Holy One takes up his abode, 
surely that heart must be sanctified and set apart 
from every common use, and devoted to his service. 
But can God and the world reign in the same 
heart? or, as it were, reign by turns? Shall we 
admit the Lord of Glory in the morning, and shut 
him out in the evening, while we are going toa 
place of amusement? for we may be well assured 
He will not go with us there. The spirit of the 
world, which reigns in such*places, is quite oppo- 
site to His spirit; and “the friendship of the 
world,” which is there sought, is enmity with 
God. I know this would be called uncharitable ; 
but I do not wish to be more charitable than the 
Bible. And surely experience proves it to be 
true; for go into any fashionable assembly what- 
ever, and there begin to speak of those things of 
which we ought to talk, “when we are sitting in 
the house, and when we walk by the way, and 
when we lie down and when we rise up,” and see 
if politeness itself can suppress a smile at your 
strange and unwarrantable impertinence in forcing 
the attention of the company to subjects which 
they are met for the very purpose of forgetting. 
No, my dear young friend, that eannot be a proper 











paper. 





For “ The Friend,” 


THE CROSS OF CHRIST. 


The Lord appeared inwardly to console David’s 
soul, that waited for his help, and to deliver it 
from the temptations and afflictions that were 
ready to overwhelm it, and gave him security and 
peace. Therefore he says, “ The Lord hath esta- 
blished my going ;” that is, fixed his mind in 
righteousness. Before, every step he took, bemired 
him, and he was scarce able to go without falling. 
Temptations assailed him on all hands; but he 
waited patiently upon God; his mind retired, 
watchful and intent to his law and Spirit; and 
he felt the Lord incline to him. His needy and 
sensible cry entered Heaven, and prevailed ; then 
came rescue and deliverance, (in God’s time, not 
David’s,) strength to go through his exercises, 
and surmount all his troubles. For which he 
tells us, “ A new song was put into his mouth, 
even praise to our God.” It was a song of God’s 
making and putting, and not his own. 

Another time we have him crying thus: “ As 
the heart panteth after the water-brooks, so pan- 
teth my soul after thee, O God. My soul thirs- 
teth for God, for the living God; when shall I 
come and appear before him?” This goes beyond 
formality, and can be tied to no lesson. We may 
by this see, that true worship is an inward work ; 
the soul must be touched and raised in heayenly 
desires, by the heavenly Spirit, and that the true 
worship is in God’s presence. ‘ When shall I 
come and appear.” Not in the temple, nor with 
outward sacrifices, but before God in his presence. 


place for a Christian, where religion is the thing 
that must not be named ; and where even something 
in our hearts will tell us that such subjects are 
out of place. Neither can you say, your own heart 
may be as well employed there as elsewhere ; for 
the very sweetest meditation on heavenly things 
(if we could thus meditate in the midst of vanity) 
would be spoiled by the thought that there were 
none who enjoyed like communion with ourselves ; 
and we should soon have, like Joseph, to “ seek a 
place to weep in,” to weep over our companions 
and friends, who are thus “feeding on ashes,” and 
delighting themselves in things which cannot 
profit. 























(To be continued.) 
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God Praneth the Vine of our Affections. 

A vine, which is one of the most fruitful of 
trees, (made use of by God to compare the Chris- 
tian unto,) if it be left to its natural growth, un- 
regarded and unpruned, shoots forth into many 
superfluous branches and stems, and spendeth its 
most generous strength that way, and so becometh 
weak and fruitless. If God should leave the best 
Christian to the vicious exorbitancies of his own 
heart and affections, and not curb and prune them, 
and retrench the extravagancy of his desires, his 
strength would be spent on that which profiteth 
not, and he would soon grow barren and useless. 
There is need that, both by his returning grace, 
he reduce and limit our desires; and that by the 
sharp knife of affliction, he cut short and check 
their excesses. When mine heart doth irregu- 
larly run after vanity, let the smart of thy hand . ¢ 
ae my wahebin and tame the whiean of | The souls of true worshippers see God, make their 
my affections. It is better I should bleed by thy |®PPe4rance before him; and for this they wait, 
pruning hook, than be cut down by the axe as they pant, they thirst. O how is the greater 
withered and fruitless, and cast into the burning! | PT of Catintendess degenerated from David’s 
—Spiritual Bee. example! No wonder that this good man tells 
us, “ truly, my soul waiteth upon God ;” and then 
gives it in charge to his soul so to do; “O my 
soul, wait thou upon God ; for my expectation is 
from him.”” As if he said, none else can prepare 
my heart, or supply my wants ; so that my expec- 
tation is not from my own voluntary performances, 
or the bodily worship I can give him; they are of 
no value: they can neither help me, nor please 
him. But I wait upon him for strength and 
power to present myself so before him, as may be 
most pleasing to him; for he that prepares the 
sacrifice, will certainly accept it. In two verses 
he repeats it thrice, “1 wait for the Lord, my 


——_- > 

A Case of Conscience. 
Some twelve years ago, a wagon-shop, belonging 
to a Mr. Kline, at Eaton, Ohio, was burned to the 
ground. About the same time, a building at West 
Alexandria was likewise consumed by fire. None 
of the conjectures at the time concerning the 
origin of the fires were correct; the real origina- 
tor was not suspected. Twelve years had elapsed, 
and the disasters mentioned had been almost for- 
gotten. Last week, says the Eaton Register, 
came a weary footman from Pennsylvania, leaning 
on a staff, and entered the house of Mr. Kline. J ; 
Time and trouble had brought so great a change soul doth wait. My soul waiteth for the Lord, 
in the man’s appearance, that, though formerly | ™°re than they that watch for the morning.” 
known to his entertainer, he was not retognized Yea, so intently, and with such unweariedness of 
until he had told his name. He was the man soul, that he says in one place, “Mine eyes fail, 
who had set fire to both the aforementioned build-| While I wait for my God.” He was not contented 
ings! His object had been plunder, but he says with so many prayers, such a set worship, or a 
his nefarious enterprise resulted in nothing but|limited repetition. He leaves not till he finds 
disappointment. Peace nor enjoyment has he the Lord and the comforts of his presence ; which 
known since the commission of those crimes. brings the answer of love and peace to his soul. 
Afflicted by the pangs of a guilty conscience, and Nor was this his practice only, as a man more 
feeling that he could not die in peace without con- than ordinarily inspired ; for he speaks of it as 
fessing and atoning for his crimes, he came for the way of worship amongst the true people of 
the latter purpose. He confessed his guilt, and God, the Spiritual Israel, the circumcision in heart 
expressed his equal willingness to receive either of that day. “Behold as the eyes of servants 
punishment or forgiveness, whichever should be look to the hand of their masters, and as the eyes 
preferred by those whom he had injured. It was of a maiden unto the hand of her mistress, so our 
deemed more noble to forgive than to chastise,|®yes Walt upon the Lord our God, until he have 
and the penitent was permitted to “go, and sin|™¢rcy Upon us. In another place, “Our soul 
no more.” The unhappy man then proceeded to|Waiteth for the Lord, he is our help and shield, 
West Alexandria, and was there told that the man|! will , Walt upon thy name, for it is good before 
whom he sought, and whose building he had fired, |thy saints.” It was in request with the truly 
had moved to Indiana. The penitent then re- godly of that day, and the way by which they 

sumed his pilgrimage in that direction —Daily |Came to enjoy God, and worship him acceptably. 
From his own experience of the benefit of 
Ee waiting upon God, and the saints’ practice of 
The man who thinks before he speaks, stands|those times, he recommends it to others. “ Wait 
above his antagonist. upon the Lord, be of good courage, and he shall 
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Eee 


strengthen thy heart: wait, I say, upon the Lord.” 
Wait in faith and patience, and he will come to 
save thee. Again, “ Rest in the Lord, and wait 
patiently upon him.” Cast thyself upon him ; be 
contented; and wait for him to help thee in thy 
wants: thou canst not think how near he is to 
help those that wait upon him. O try, and have 
faith. Yet, again, he bids us “ wait upon the 
Lord, and keep his way.” Behold the reason so 
few profit! they are out of his way, and such can 
never wait rightly upon him. Great reason had 
David for what he said, who had with so much 
comfort and advantage met the Lord in his bles- 
sed way. 

The Prophet Isaiah tells us, that though the 
chastisements of the Lord were sore upon the 
people for their backslidings, yet in the way of 
his judgments, in the way of his rebukes and dis- 
pleasure, they waited for him, and the desire of 
their soul (that is the great point) was to his 
name, and the remembrance of him. They were 
contented to be chid and chastised, for they had 
sinned; and the knowledge of him in this way, 
way very desirable to them. But did he not come 
at last, and that in mercy, too? Yes he did, and 
they knew him when he came; a doctrine the 
brutish world knows not. “ Lo, this is our God, 
we have waited for him, and he will save us.” 
O blessed enjoyment! O precious confidence ! 
Here was a waiting in faith which prevailed. All 
worship, not in faith, is fruitless to the worship- 
per, as well as displeasing to God. This faith is 
the gift of God, and the nature of it is to purify 
the heart, and give such as truly believe “ victory 
over the world.” But they goon: “We have 
waited for him, we will be glad, and rejoice in his 
salvation.” The Prophet adds: “ Blessed are all 
they that wait upon God.” And why? “ For 
they that wait upon the Lord, shall renew their 
strength ;” they shall never faint, never be weary. 
The encouragement is great. O hear him once 
more: “ For since the beginning of the world, 
men have not heard, nor perceived by the ear, 
neither hath the eye seen, 0 God! besides thee, 
what he hath prepared for him that waiteth for 
him.” Behold the inward life and joy of the 
righteous, the true worshippers! those whose 
Spirits bowed to the appearance of God’s Spirit 
in them, leaving and forsaking all that it appeared 
against, and embracing whatever it led them to. 

New Jersey, Eighth mo., 1854. 


————-""—" 


There is the same difference between people 
now as there was between the Egyptians and 
Israel of old. Multitudes are buried alive under 
a cloud of thick darkness; but all the Lord’s 
people have light in their dwellings. Ah! how 
many great and fair houses are there without the 
heavenly inhabitant! It might be written upon 
their doors, “ God is not here ;” and when you go 
in you may be sure of it, for there is neither 
peace nor truth within the walls. 


ee 


Intercourse with the Poor.—“ Tam glad you have 
made acquaintance with some of the good poor. 
I quite agree with you that it is most instructive 
to visit them; and I think you are right in what 
you say of their more lively faith. We hold to 
earth and earthly things by so many links of 
thought, if not of affection, that it is difficult 
to keep our view of heaven clear and strong; 
when this life is so busy, and therefore so full of 
reality to us, another life seems by comparison 
unreal. This is our condition, and its peculiar 
temptations; but we must endure it and strive to 


overcome them, for I think we may not try to flee 
from it.” 












From the National Era. 


THE HERMIT OF THE THEBAID. 


O, strong, upwelling prayers of faith, 
From inmost founts of life ye start— 
The spirit’s pulse, the vital breath 
Of soul and heart! 


From pastoral toil, from traffic’s din, 
Alone, in crowds, at home, abroad, 
Unheard of man, ye enter in 
The ear of God. 


Ye brook no forced and measured tasks, 
Nor weary route, nor formal chains ; 
The simple heart that freely asks 
In love, obtains. 


For man the living temple is: 
The mercy-seat and cherubim, 
And all the holy mysteries, 
He bears with him. 


And most avail the prayer of love, 
Which, wordless, shapes itself in deeds, 

And wearies Héaven, for naught above 
Our common needs. 


[At noon, the Thebaid hermit leaned 
O’er record of Christ’s loving word :] 
Was it an angel or a fiend, 
Whose voice he heard? 


It broke the desert’s hush of awe, 

A human utterance, sweet and mild, 
And, looking up, the hermit saw 

A little child. 


A child, with wonder-widened eyes, 
O’erawed and troubled by the sight 

Of hot, red sands and brazen skies 
And anchorite. 


“ What dost thou here, poor man? No shade 
Of cool, green downs, nor grass, nor well, 
No corn nor vines.” The hermit said: 
“ With God I dwell. 


“ Alone with Him in this great calm, 
I live not by the outward sense: 
My Nile his love, my sheltering palm 

His providence.” 


The child gazed round him. “Does God live 
Here only ?—where the desert’s rim 

Is green with corn, at morn and eve, 
We pray to him. 


“ My brother tills beside the Nile 
His little field; beneath the leaves 
My sisters sit and spin the while 
My mother weaves. 


“ And when the millet’s ripe heads fall, 
And all the bean-field hangs in pod, 

My mother smiles, and says that all 
Are gifts from God. 


“ And when to share our evening meal, 
She calls the stranger at the door, 
She says God fills the hands that deal 

Food to the poor.” 


Adown the hermit’s wasted cheeks 
Glistened the flow of human tears: 

“Dear Lord!” he said, “‘ Thy angel speaks, 
Thy servant hears.” ’ 


Within his arms the child he took, 

And thought of home and life with men; 
And all his pilgrim feet forsook 

Returned again. 


The palmy shadows cool and long, 
The eye that smiled through lavish locks, 
Home’s cradle hymn and harvest song, 
And bleat of flocks. 


“ Q, child!” he said, “thou teachest me 
There is no place where God is not; 
That love will find where’er it be, 
A holy spot.” 


He rose from off the desert sand, 
And, leaning on his staff of thorn, 
Went with the young child, hand in hand, 
Like night and morn. 



























They crossed the desert’s dreary line, 
And heard the palm-tree’s nestling fan, 
The Nile bird’s cry, the low of kine, 
And voice of man. 


Unquestioning, his childish guide 
He followed, as a small hand led 

To where a woman gentle eyed, 
Her distaff fed. 


She rose, she clasped her truant boy, 

She thanked the stranger with her eyes: 
The hermit gazed in doubt and joy 

And dumb surprise. 


And lo!—with sudden warmth and light 
A tender memory thrilled his frame ; 
New-born, the world-lost anchorite 
A man became! 
“QO, sister of El Zara’s race, 
Behold me !—had we not one mother!” 
She gazed into the stranger’s face: 
“Thou art my brother!” 


“Taught by thy child, whom God hath sent, 
That love is more than fast or prayer, 

I come, toil, care and pain, content 
With thee to share.” 


Even as his foot the threshold crossed, 
The hermit’s better life began ; 
Its holiest saint the Thebaid lost, 
And found a man! J. G. W. 


> 
For “The Friend.” 
The Snare of Wealth. 


“T was sitting in a Friend’s house in Dublin, 
with several elders and brethren, and it sprung 
afresh in my heart to say to them, that the Lord 
would make this earnestness of getting the riches 
of this world, in the end unto many with whom he 
hath long striven, and often faithfully warned of 
the danger thereof, that they might be weaned 
from the same, even as the flesh that God gave to 
the Jews in the wilderness, when they slighted 
the bread which he gave them from heaven, and 
lusted after the flesh-pots, onions, and garlic in 
Egypt.” W. Edmundson. “ And while the flesh 
was yet between their teeth, ere it was chewed, 
the wrath of the Lord was kindled against the 
people, and the Lord smote the people with a very 
great plague.” Num. xi. 33. Is there no plague 
within our camp? Have not many forsaken the 
fountain of living waters, and hewed to themselves 
cisterns, broken cisterns, that can hold no water? 
Is not the great strife to become rich in this world, 
even with many who want to be active in the visi- 
ble church, and who may value themselves on 
account of their riches, and think to add to their 
power by it? But what changes have taken place 
in some instances, where wealth had given great 
influence ! 

—— 

From the Annual Monitor for 1854. 


WILLIAM TAYLOR. 


William Taylor, of York, deceased First month 
21st, 1853, aged 85 years— 

Was born at Greenwich, in 1768; he was ne- 
phew to Green the astronomer, who accompanied 
Captain Cook on his voyages of discovery in the 
southern hemisphere. William had another uncle, 
who was a partner in an extensive pottery at Leeds; 
to this uncle he was sent while a boy. On his 
way he passed through London, at the time of 
Lord George Gordon’s riots, and saw many houses 
burning which had been set on fire by the lawless 
mob. The journey from London to Leeds was 
performed in the stage wagon, which, on this 
occasion, travelled eight days and two of the in- 
tervening nights. 

William worked in the pottery for several years, 
and then returned to London, where he was em- 
ployed in a large glass and china warehouse. 
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When he was about eighteen years of age, trade|he often expressed it as his opinion, that neither) being often very comforting to him when sitting 


became much depressed and several of the hands|he nor any of his relations would ever see its ter- 
were in consequence discharged, and William | mination. 


amongst them. He then enlisted into the army, 


and three days afterwards the regiment he had|the Society of Friends. 


joined sailed for the East Indies. He was in 


In the meantime, he had married 


husband in labourious industry to obtain a provi- 





alone and in silence. 


He had now been for some years a member of 


Esther Jepson, a pious woman, professing with|the Society of Friends, and beloved by those who 
She united with her|knew him for his uprightness and integrity. Age 
had rendered him no longer able to provide for 


India during the war with Tippoo Saib, and on|sion for their old age; and when their little pro-| himself, and his own means were insufficient for 


one occasion he, with some others, intercepted 
three men, who were afterwards ascertained to 
have been sent by Tippoo Saib on an errand of 
destruction, and who were galloping furiously 
towards the object of their vengeance. One of 
these men, on being intercepted, set upon William 
Taylor, and would have killed him, but at the 
moment when the sword of the infuriated man 
was upon William’s breast, a pistol shot from an 
English soldier brought the man off his horse, and 
William escaped. He was also at the siege of 
Seringapatam, in 1792. Referring to this he said, 
“‘T saw the sun rise that morning, and thought I 
may never see it set; but at that time I was called 
off to an outpost, where I could hear and see the 
engagement from a distance. If I had fallen that 
day, I should have been lost to all eternity.” 
These deliverances, though he was then in an 
unconverted state, made a deep and lasting im- 
pression on his mind. He remained in India 
about eight years, and the experience he gained 
during this period convinced him that in war 
there is a direct violation of the precept of Christ, 
“All things whatsoever ye would that men 
should do to you, do ye even so to them;” 
and that it is a system of robbery and outrage on 
a large scale; he was shocked moreover at the 
intemperance and licentiousness prevalent in the 
army. He often expressed thankfulness in his 
latter days that something always occurred by 
which he was kept from active service in battle, 


as this left him the consoling reflection of never 


having killed a fellow creature ; and he mentioned 


with regret having seen many in India, who pre- 


sumed to call themselves Christians, conduct them- 
selves with less circumspection than the Mahome- 
dans or the Gentoos, and other native tribes. When 
about twenty-six, he obtained his discharge and 
returned to England in a large ship of war; the 
children of an officer, who were sent home for 
education being committed to his care during 
the voyage. On the passage, which occupied ten 
months, the ship put into St. Helena, and took 
thirteen Dutch vessels, which made no resistance 
to the royal marauders. In the anticipation of a 
conflict with these vessels, he was solicited to 
assist, but he excused himself by querying, who 
would take care of the children committed to him 


if he should be killed in the fight? The imme 


diate cause of his return to England was the pro- 
mise of a relation to leave him some property if 
he would do so. This promise was not fulfilled, 
but, speaking of the disappointment many years 
after, William said, “It was no matter; it brought 
me from India, and if I had staid among so much 
wickedness I might have lost my soul.” On 
arriving in England he returned to Leeds, where 
he again became engaged in the pottery. Here 
he was salesman for many years, until, in connec- 
tion with an attempt on the part of the owners to 
sell it, the affair was thrown into chancery. The 
commencement of a chancery suit has too often 
been equivalent to the shutting up for ever from 
the parties then interested in it the property in- 
volved, as the settlement has frequently been 
delayed till long after the decease of those origin- 
ally concerned in it; and as respected William, 
who had invested what he possessed with the con- 
cern, the result was much the same as if he had 
been robbed of his property; for though he live 
many years after, the suit remained unsettled, and 











































perty was thus unexpectedly swallowed up, Wil- 


his maintenance ; he therefore gratefully accepted — 


liam said, “ We cried sore, but we found it was| the help of the Society in the supply of his wants. 


of no use; so we looked to the Lord for help, and 
tried to do our best.” 


Though William Taylor was a man of more 
than ordinary reflection, he did not become alive 
unto God till after returning from India. Speak- 
ing, a few days before his decease, of the circum- 
stances of his awakening to the importance of 
eternal things, he said, “I was sitting alone and 
in silence in the house, when about twenty-seven 
years of age, and an awful sense of divine things 


To former visitations of Divine grace William had 
not yielded. He remarked, that they had been 
to him as “as the Light shining in darkness; but 
the darkness comprehended it not.” There is 


Divine grace, though ‘not before yielded to, had, 
nevertheless, an enlightening effect on his under- 
standing, and if he had finally turned away from 
them, they would doubtless have increased his 
everlasting condemnation. But, happily, now he 
“was not disobedient to the heavenly vision ; a 
great change was wrought in him, and he began 
to attend the meetings for worship of Friends. 


Watson, of Waterford, Mary Ellis, of Gildersone, 


such persons as attended the meetings of Friends. 


to help him in his Christian course. 


service. 
ployment of the farmers of the post-horse duty, 


that on the bridge over the Ouse, at York ; and, 
when that was removed, the one at Ferrybridge. 
Subsequently, and when considerably advanced in 
years, they removed to a cottage attached to 
Friends’ meeting-house at Pontefract. In this 
situation, as well as when employed at the toll-bars, 
they were evidently growing in grace, and though 
of rough exterior, there was much of Christian 
circumspection and of that spirit of godliness 
about them, which not only attracts and unites 
Christians one to another, but which also often 
draws the irreligious to think of their own course, 
and to wish for a better state. Esther died and 
was buried at Pontefract, in 1841. William con- 
tinued to reside in the lone cottage till 1851. 
Among the evidences of his love to the Lord, may 
be noticed the pleasure he took in keeping the 
meeting-house in order and in attending the meet- 
ings held in it, as well as occasionally those of 
Ackworth, Leeds, and other places, to which he 
often walked for this purpose. He was diligent 
in reading his Bible, and books detailing the reli- 
gious experience of those who had trodden the Chris- 










came over my mind. This was a visitation of : ; 7 
God’s Spirit, 73 $6 led me 06 seck a Savicer.” occasionally adding a few pertinent remarks. 
































reason to believe, however, that the convictions of 


Soon after this he received a visit from Mary 


and Elizabeth Copeland, of Leeds, who, as minis- 
ters of the gospel, were paying religious visits to 
the Friends of Leeds, in their families, and to 


In their visit to William, they were brought into 
close sympathy with his religious state ; and Mary 
Ellis, especially, was enabled so to minister to 
him and to encourage him in a faithful attention to 
the guidance of the Spirit of Truth, made known 
to him in the secret of his own heart as materially 


After leaving the pottery at Leeds, William 
and Esther Taylor engaged in different kinds of 
For many years they were in the em- 


keeping, successively, various toll bars, including 


His friends being uneasy at his living alone, when 
having become liable to frequent attacks of illness, 
he returned to York in his eighty-third year, and 
became an inmate in the family residing in the 
cottage at the Friends’ burial ground. Here his 
kind, cheerful, pious conversation and Christian 
example, were instructive and engaging; and he 
took pleasure in calling on the sigk in the neigh- 
bourhood. One of his poor neighbours, aged 
upwards of eighty years, becoming unable to 
read, he often called and read the bible to her, 


This he continued to the day of her death. Havy- 
ing great pleasure in reading the bible himself, 
this exercise-of Christian love was particularly 
grateful to him. 

In the summer of 1852, he had an attack of 
illness, from which it did not seem likely he would 
recover; but alluding to the probability of his 
decease, he said to a friend who called to see him, 
“T am very happy. My peace is made.” His 
health, however, improved ; and on another friend 
remarking his improvement, he said, “I thought 
I was going; at least I hoped so.” And speaking 
of the maternal attention paid him by one of the 
friends with whom he resided, he said, “It was 
very kind of Providence to raise up for me a 
mother; I did not expect to have a mother in my 
old age.” As soon as he was able he got to meet- 
ing again, walking with a brisk step, unlike a man 
of eighty-five years, the age to which he had now 
attained. Another attack of illness soon suc- 
ceeded, attended by pains so violent, that he said 
he did not know at times how to bear it, but that 
it was little to what his Saviour had suffered for 
him. In allusion to the state of his mind, he 
remarked, “I am very comfortable, very happy. 
I do not wish to live, and I do not wish to die, 
but just to wait till my Master pleases.” He often 
prayed for patience and for Divine blessings upon 
himself and his fellow creatures, including those 
whom, in the darkness of the war spirit which 
prevailed in his early days, he had been trained 
to regard as enemies, but whom he now saw in 
the light of the gospel to be also children of the 
same Universal Parent with himself, and fellow 
objects of the redeeming love and mercy of his 
own Saviour; among these he often enumerated 
“the Frenchmen, the Dutchmen, and the poor 
blacks,” whom he remembered with much in- 
terest. 

Looking back upon his past life, and afresh 
recognizing the goodness and mercy which had 
followed him, and had granted him the evidence 
of his sins being forgiven for Jesus’s sake, he said, 
‘“‘T am a five hundred pound debtor, but there is 
one who cares for me.” At another time he spoke 
with great thankfulness of the mercy of his God 
and Saviour, who, he remarked, would lead all 
unto the truth that would submit to be led by the 
Spirit. The comforting influence of the love of 
God in Christ Jesus was often sensibly felt in sit- 
ting by the bed of this good old man, who enter- 
tained a very humble view of himself. 

First month 9th, 1853. On a friend calling and 


finding him again down stairs, and very cheerful, he 
; . : ra said he had passed through some severe discipline 
| tian’s path before him, and in waiting upon the|since they last met; that he had been in dreadful pain 


Lord, the feeling of whose love he spoke of as|of body and stripped of all comfort of mind, but that 
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it had been good for him; and referring to his 
Saviour he said, “The good Samaritan found me 
out, and brought me comfort again by his Holy 
Spirit, and now I am better.” 


On the 16th, after reading aloud a portion of 


Holy Scripture and sitting a considerable time in 


_ Bilence with his eyes closed, he opened them and 


said, “I think Friends will be about leaving meet- 
ing. Ihave had a good meeting.” Soon after, 
he was again taken ill, and on the 19th he con- 
versed about the probability of a few days finishing 
his journey, and said he felt it to be “a brave thing 
to have a Saviour’s arm to lean upon.” 

From this time he became rapidly weaker, but 
maintained his usual patient, cheerful, and thank- 
ful temper of mind. He passed a restless night 
on the 20th, and the following morning breathed 
with difficulty, but spoke cheerfully to those 
around him. In the afternoon he became easy, 
but increasing feebleness in his breathing showed 
that the close of life was drawing on. He became 
unable to speak, but on the friend with whom a 
few days before he had conversed on the proba- 
bility of his journey being nearly at an end, 
entering the room and laying a warm hand on the 
cold ones of the dying man, which were folded 
over his breast, he opened his eyes, looked at him, 
and smiled. There was a language in this smile 
which seemed to say, “The happy hour of de- 
parture for my heavenly Father’s house is come :” 
and again closing his eyes, he passed away like 
one falling asleep. 

Though walking in an humble path through 
life, and filling no conspicuous station in the 
church or in the world, the lengthened testimony 
borne by such a life and crowned by such a sting- 


less death, is a powerful evidence of the value of 


true religion, and of its divine origin, as well as 

a striking comment upon the declaration, “The 

path of the just is as the shining light, that shin- 

eth more and more unto the perfect day.” 
—_--e————_ 

There are critical times of danger. After great 
services, honours, and consolations, we should 
stand upon our guard. Noah, Lot, David, Solo- 
mon, fell in these circumstances. Satan is a foot- 
pad : a foot-pad will not attack a man in going to 


the bank, but in returning with his pocket full of 


money. 
a 
A Willow Dock.—At La Crosse, Michigan, a 
dock is in course of construction, made entirely 
of willow twigs, in bundles twelve feet long and 
one foot thick, each containing about one hundred 
trees, and it will take fifty-thousand bundles to 
complete the dock. It is said the willows will 
sprout and grow, rooting firmly together, thereby 
forming a living superstructure, which will last 
for ages, without the least tendency to decay. 
Docks like these occur very frequently on the 
banks of the Rhine, in Germany. 
a 
A Snow Arch.—The newspaper called the 
“State of Maine,” published at Portland, says 
that one of the greatest curiosities ever witnessed 
at the White Mountains, is now to be found at 
“Tuckerman’s Ravine,” about three miles from 
the Glen House. It consists of an arch of pure 
snow, spanning the brook that tumbles over the 
rocks from the summit of the mountains. The 
ravine is the receptacle of all the snow that blows 
from the top of Mount Washington, and there can 
be no doubt that during the winter it accumulates 
to the depth of several hundred feet. As the 
brook begins to run in the spring, it wears its way 
through under the snow, which gradually melts 
away at the approach of summer, making the 
cavity larger and larger. On Seventh mo. 16th, 



















this ravine was visited by several gentlemen, one 
of them being an engineer, by whom the arch was 
measured. It was found to be 180 feet long, 84 
wide, and 40 feet high, on the inside, and 266 
feet long and 40 feet wide on the outside. The 
snow forming the arch is twenty feet thick. The 
gentlemen walked through the arch in the bed 
of the brook, and ate their dinner at the foot of 
the cataract, which falls a thousand feet down the 
side of the mountains. The arch is on the south- 
east side of the mountain, and is exposed to the 
rays of the sun during most of the day. Last year 
it remained until Eighth mo. 16th, when a warm 
rain of several days’ continuance melted it away. 
——— =< 
BIOGRAPHICAL SKETCHES, 


Of Ministers and Elders, and other concerned members 
of the Yearly Meeting of Philadelphia. 
(Continued from page 406, vol. xxvii.) 

THOMAS MUSGRAVE. 


Thomas Musgrave was an inhabitant of York- 
shire, England, who, being called to the work of 
the ministry, laboured extensively therein. Sam- 
uel Smith, in his History of Friends in Pennsyl- 
vania and New Jersey, states that he was in this 
country on a religious visit about the time that 
John Delavall was convinced of Friends’ princi- 
ples, and he intimates that the ministry of Thomas 
Musgrave and Jonathan Tyler were effective to- 
wards his convincement. If so, he must have 
been in America about the year 1685 or ’86. In 
1687, he was labouring in Ireland, and again, in 
1694, in which latter year he came to America. 
His visit appears to have been throughout the 
whole country, and, when in Maryland and Vir- 
ginia, Richard Gove, a minister of Philadelphia, 
was his companion. His labour at the Yearly 
Meeting of Philadelphia, in 1695, is stated in the 
epistle from that body to London to have been of 
good service. 

After finishing the work assigned him by his 
Divine Master in America, he returned to Eng- 
land, where he continued until the year 1699, 
when, believing the path of duty for him led to a 
settlement in Pennsylvania, he left his native 
country earlyin thesummer. During the passage 
a pestilential fever broke out on board the ship, 
and he was one of fifty who died on the sea. 
About twenty more died after the ship reached 
the Delaware. 

When the true dedicated follower of the Lord 
Jesus Christ is called home to his eternal resting- 
place, it is a matter of little moment where he is 
when he receives the summons, or what the at- 
tendant circumstances of his burial may be.. The 
call is in mercy extended, and the reward of faith- 
fulness through the mercy of God in Christ Jesus, 
is sure. 


RICHARD HOSKINS. 


This friend appears to have been a physician 
in the island of Barbadoes, where he suffered 
various distraints on account of fines laid on him 
because of his Christian testimonies against war 
and an hireling ministry. Early in the year 1697, 
he settled in Philadelphia with his wife Esther 
and family. Esther was one of those mentioned 
as valuable Friends, who were carried off by the 
malignant distemper of 1699. 

Richard, although following his very confining 
profession, did not suffer the concerns of this 
world to prevent his filling up his religious duty 
as a minister of the gospel, but laboured therein 
at home and abroad. 

Early in 1698, Richard Hoskins visited the 
meetings in New England, and towards the close 
of summer those in Maryland and Virginia. Be- 
side these he was in various important services 








that year, one of which was to prepare an epistle 
to Friends in the island of Jamaica, inciting them 
to faithfulness in supporting the testimonies of 
Truth. 

In the First month, 1699, he was liberated to 
visit England in the service of Truth, taking Bar- 
badoes on his way thither. After fulfilling his 
duty at Barbadoes, he proceeded to England, 
where he entered into the field of gospel labour. 
After some service therein his health failed him, 
and he found a home and nursing at the house of 
his friend, William Ellis, at Airton. But kind 
care and attention could not restore him, and in 
1700, perhaps near its close, he was released from 
further labour in the church militant. 


HUGH ROBERTS. 


From accounts preserved by his descendants, it 
appears that Hugh Roberts was born in Wales, in 
the year 1650. His father died in his childhood, 
and the care of his education and early discipline 
was left to his mother, who was a pious woman, 
and one well calculated to control and rightly 
direct her children. Hugh, in after life writing 
of her, says, “‘My mother was a religious woman 
since I can remember, which is about forty years. 
She kept good order in her family and amongst 
her servants, being a widow some years before, 
and so continued all the rest of her days. She 
walked then amongst the Presbyterians, and had 
a great zeal for God, and was much esteemed by 
these people. In the year 1662, she was con- 
vinced of Friends’ principles, though there were 
none of that persuasion then in the part of Britain 
[Penllyn] where she lived. Friends hearing of 
her convincement came from far to visit her. 
Many of her neighbours were also convinced of 
the principles she held, and a meeting was set up 
at her house; on which account she was sum- 
moned before the Bishop’s court, where she held 
a great deal of discourse with him. Soon after- 
wards a mighty persecution arose, which she bore 
with great courage. The informers took from her 
for a fine of fifteen shillings, for holding two 
meetings, four oxen that were valued at fifteen 
pounds. She was cast into prison divers times, 
often had irons put upon her, and was once kept 
in a dungeon with murderers for several days and 
nights. But none of these things alarmed or dis- 
heartened her, or weakened her testimony. She 
had great confidence in the Lord, and loved his 
truth and people. We were five children, and 
were convinced of God’s blessed Truth; and that 
mostly by our mother’s faithfulness thereunto, for 
surely she was a good example unto us.” 

Such is Hugh Roberts’s account of his mother, 
and the manner of his own convincement. He 
was soon called on to bear a testimony for the 
truth himself, in word and doctrine, and to show 
his sincerity in his faithfulness under persecution. 
He had received an excellent education, and was 
in various ways qualified for usefulness amongst 
men. 

When William Penn was about receiving the 
grant of the province since called Pennsylvania, 
of King Charles II., he consulted his friend Hugh 
Roberts, who agreed to purchase a large tract of 
land in the as yet unseen country. He was also 
one who met the proprietary at London, to devise 
the conditions of the original plan for the settle- 
ment of the newly acquired land. 

He came to Pennsylvania in the year 1682, 
being then in the thirty-second year of his age. 
A number of his countrymen from Wales came 
with him; and his estate being west of the Schuyl- 
kill, at the place since called Merion, he settled 
there, many of his friends purchasing around him. 

(To be continued.) 
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B. Shackleton to Mary Dudley. 
Batuitorg, 6th of Ninth mo. 1788. 

My Dear Friend :—I am by no means satisfied 
with myself, but I am delighted with the prospect 
of my earnest, solicitous, importunate petitions 
being-answered, that if I should never be of an 
material service in religious society, that I might 
but be preserved, thrown by in any obscure cor- 
ner, so as not in Divine displeasure, and that the 
visited rising generation might be a generation to 
serve the Lord God of their forefathers in their 
day, and to lift up the ensign of his Truth among 
the nations. I salute thee, my dear friend, re- 
turned from that unfrequented, uncultivated field 
of labour in which thou has been employed.* 
Thy dedication, thy sacrifice was noble, and I 
trust has been acceptable. Thy debility and 
infirmities of body, as well as of mind, are per- 
fectly known to him with whom we have to do, 
and he estimates in his just balance the measure 
of our devotedness and obedience. May he reward 
thine with the blessing of preservation, and if such 
be his will, may an increase of ability, both natu- 
ral and spiritual, be experienced by thee, that so 
thy beautiful gift may be fully and forcibly exer- 
cised to the praise and honour of the Great Giver 
who has done so great things for thee, to the edi- 


fication of the churches, and to the gathering of 


the other sheep to the fold of Christ. Our beloved 
E. P. is, it may well be imagined, much in my 
thoughts. I trust she is of the weighty, ponder- 
ous grain, which every ruffling, whiffling wind will 
not agitate. The perturbation of her mind, from 
various causes, has no doubt been great, and the 
nailing to the cross attended with agonizing pangs; 
but thou canst tell her that by continuance in 
faithfulness and obedience, the pain to the natural 
part will decrease, and courage and confidence 
abound ; so that, as the apostle says of the daugh- 
ters of Abraham and Sarah, she will “do well,” 
and “not be afraid with any amazement.” We 
had the company of dear Mary Ridgway and Jane 
Watson here for a few days. Mary was rather 
poorly in health, but mended in spirits, and lively 
in the exercise of her gift; she is faithful, so she 
is happy; and though wave succeeds wave, she 
emerges clean, clear, and bright. 

Farewell, my dear friend, R. 8. 

tee 

“ He has not an Enemy in the World.”— 
Hasn’t! Well, we are sorry for him! For he 
has mighty little character who has no enemies. 
He is nobody who has not got pluck enough to 


get an enemy. Give us rather, as our ideal of 


virtue and manliness, one who has many enemies 
—one who has made them by his manhood and 


downright sincerity, candor, and fearless love of 


the thing he sees to be right. The man of ear- 
nest purposes, strong will, and love of principle, 
for its own sake, must have enemies. But this, 
so far from being ill, is to him a good. The strong 
tree is more deeply rooted and fastened in the soil 
by the blast than the summer breeze. A man 
never knows how muck there is of him, until he 
has confronted and braved bitter opposition. 
aeeceee Geena 

Efficacy of Cold Water.—On Fourth day, 13th 
inst., the house of William H. Moody, of Stand- 
ish, Maine, was struck by lightning, which de- 
molished the chimney, burst a large hole in the 
ceiling of the sitting-room, smashed the stove and 
broke the door. It struck a daughter of Wm. 
Moody’s, six years old, on the back of the neck, 
the side, and leg to the foot, leaving a discoloured 
mark half an inch wide, the whole distance. Cold 





* The visit to France and Germany performed by 
M. D., 8. R. Grubb, &c. 























































THE FRIEND. 


water was at once copiously applied to the appa- 
rently dead girl, who, in twenty minutes from the 
time she was struck, revived, and is expected to 
recover. 
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NINTH MONTH 16, 1854. 





We have received the following information 
respecting 





OHIO YEARLY MEETING. 


Ohio Yearly Meeting convened at Mount Plea- 
sant on Second-day, the 4th inst., the meeting 
for ministers and elders having met on the pre- 
vious Seventh-day. Owing to sickness having 
prevailed at Mount Pleasant, exaggerated reports 
of which had widely spread, and to the great 
drought prevailing throughout many parts of the 
State, obliging some to remain at home in order 
to provide daily both food and water for their 
cattle, the meeting was smaller than usual. Min- 
isters and their companions were present, with 
certificates or minutes from several other Yearly 
Meetings. On calling the representatives, they 
were found to be all present. After reading the 
reports from the respective Quarterly Meetings, 
and the certificates and minutes sent from the 
Select Meeting, objection was made by some in- 
dividuals to proceeding further with the business, 
while two Friends belonging to the smaller body 
in New England, then present, remained in the 
meeting. This brought the subject of the division 
in New England into discussion, and a wide differ- 
ence in sentiment thereon among the members 
was apparent. Many charges were made against 
different individuals who, it was said, encouraged 
intruders to come into the meeting, and reflections 
cast upon the clerk as sympathising with them, 
&c., when one of the Friends from New England 
rose and stated to the meeting the circumstances 
that had brought them there, and exonerated the 
clerk from all responsibility for their presence. 
Several Friends adverted to the tried situation in 
which the meeting had long been placed, some 
stating that a large portion of it could not consent 
to the exclusion of the members of the smaller 
body in New England, and they had never raised 
any objection to the presence among them of 
members of the larger body, and those who held 
different views from them, ought to act in a simi- 
lar manner. The clerk referred to the course 
pursued by the meeting in different years, under 
circumstances similar to the present, that he had 
repeatedly set aside his own feelings, and gone as 
far as he conscienciously could in delaying the 
transaction of the business of the meeting because 
of the objections raised, and that now those offer- 
ing the objection were at liberty to make the 
meeting as they considered select, if it was done 
in a proper manner, but it could not be expected 
that the whole business of the Yearly Meeting 
should be delayed by the objections raised. After 
much expression, it was concluded to adjourn ; 
previous to which a minute was made, directing 
the representatives to confer together, and, if way 
should open for it, bring forward the name of a 
Friend for clerk, and another for assistant. 

Third-day the 5th. The meeting being opened 
and the report of the representatives called for, a 
Friend stated to the meeting they had conferred 
together, and a portion of them had concluded to 
propose Jonathan Binns for clerk. Another 
Friend immediately rose and informed the meeting 
he had been authorized by the representatives to 
report they could not agree on persons to be nomi- 
nated for clerk and assistant. 











[When the representatives met, twelve out of 
the forty-two urged the nomination of the Friends 
named above, to which the others would not agree, 
and concluded to report the representatives were 
were not united in bringing forward any names. } 

Unity with the appointment of Jonathan Binns 
was now expressed by several, and he called on to 
go up and take his seat at the table; and James 
B. Bruff being mentioned as assistant, his appoint- 
ment was united with by the same individuals. 
In the meantime, a large number expressed their 
disunity with these disorderly proceedings, and 
the clerk informed those who urged the indivi- 
duals named to the table, that their whole pro- 
ceeding was a violation of the discipline and usage 
of the Society, and would, if carried out, separate 
them from it. He then informed the meeting he 
would make a minute in accordance with the 
course heretofore pursued by that Yearly Meeting 
under similar circumstances. While he was 
making this minute, Jonathan Binns and James 
B. Bruff went up and occupied the usual seat of 
the assistant clerk. The clerk now read the 
minute, recording the report of the representatives 
that they were unable to agree to bring forward 
any name, and therefore that the Friends under 
the appointment were continued in the respective 
stations, viz. Benjamin Hoyle for clerk, and Wm. 
S. Bates for assistant. This minute was united 
with by as large a portion of the meeting as is 
usual, and the assistant clerk was requested to 
take his seat at the table. Several, who said it 
was known they united in sentiment, as to the 
two bodies in New England, with those who were 
striving to place a new clerk at the table, now 
entreated them to desist, warning them that it 
must inevitably result in separation, and that they 
could not go with them into it. They desired 
them to allow at least one more night for reflec- 
tion, before they went so far as to make their 
measures past recall, and to try other modes of 
relief. Friends also entreated them to desist from 
their disorganizing course, and warned them that 
if persisted in, it must separate them from the 
Society of Friends. But it was evident the whole 
movement had been agreed on beforehand by a 
few who were determined to carry it through. 
The meeting was informed by one of the repre- 
sentatives that during their meeting on the sub- 
ject of clerks, some of their number, who were 
now urging the appointment of a new clerk, had 
stated that the withdrawal from the meeting of 
those whom they called intruders, would not 
remove the difficulty, and that the clerk had dis- 
qualified himself for his station. Several of them 
in the meeting admitted this was correct. 

Jonathan Binns read a minute, purporting t> 
appoint himself clerk, and J. B. Bruff assistant. 
Ww. 8. Bates informed the meeting that he con- 
sidered himself the regularly appointed assistant 
clerk of the meeting, but that the meeting knew 
how he was situated in regard to his friends, and 
therefore he desired it, in consideration for his 
feelings, to excuse him from taking his seat at the 
present time. 

When the Yearly Meeting adjourned, which it 
did by minute to ten o’clock the next morning, 
those who had separated from it staid behind, and 
thus declared their secession from Ohio Yearly 
Meeting of Friends. 

The next morning the Separatists met at eight 
o’clock, and a part of the female members of the 
Yearly Meeting met atthe same time. In the wo- 
men’s meeting, the representatives had reported 
they could not agree in proposing Friends for clerk 
and assistant, and those occupying those stations 
had been continued therein as heretofore. When 
that meeting adjourned on Third-day, it was to meet 
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at the same time at which the mens’ meeting 
should conclude to convene. Those who went 
with the Separatists met at eight o’clock, while 
the others constituting the Yearly Meeting met 
at ten o’clock, and finding that the clerk was not 
present, they appointed a Friend to act in that 
capacity for the meeting, and another to assist 
her. Since which time the meeting has continued 
its regular business. 

Fourth-day the 6th. The meeting met at ten 
o'clock, and appeared to be nearly one fourth 
smaller than the day before. 

It being thought best to call over the represent- 
atives, twenty-seven answered to their names, the 
meeting being informed that one other was de- 
tained by indisposition. It is supposed the re- 
maining fourteen have gone with the Separatists. 

A minute of the separation of some of the 
members from Ohio Yearly Meeting was adopted, 
and a committee appointed to draw up a statement 
of the manner in which it was effected. 

Epistles from London, Dublin, and Yearly 
Meetings on this continent, (North Carolina not 
having come to hand,) were read, and a committee 
appointed to essay replies thereto. 

The minutes of last year respecting the estab- 
lishment of a new Quarterly Meeting, out of the 
three lower Monthly Meetings now belonging to 
Stillwater, together with the report of the joint 
committee of men and women Friends appointed 
to visit those meetings made last year, were read, 
and after a time of solid deliberation, it was con- 
cluded to adopt the recommendation of that com- 
mittee, to grant the request made, and a committee 
was appointed to attend the opening of the new 
quarter. A committee was appointed to bring| 
forward the names of Friends to fill four vacancies | 
in the Meeting for Sufferings, which had existed 
for a considerable time. Other committees, for 
different services, were also appointed. The meet- 
ing adjourned to Fifth-day afternoon at 3 o'clock. 

Fifth-day. The meeting assembled pursuant 
to adjournment. The statement of the manner 
in which the separation was effected, was read and 
referred for future consideration. 

The state of the Yearly Meeting as exhibited 
by the answers to the queries, was brought before | 
it, and pertinent counsel and encouragement given. 

Further information will be hereafter given. 

The meeting closed solemnly on the 9th inst. 





SUMMARY OF EVENTS. 

EUROPE.—Liverpool dates to the 26th ult. Phila- 
delphia and Baltimore flour, 31s. to 32s. The London 
money market was easy. Consols had advanced to 943. 

The War.—Immediately after the surrender of Bomer- 
sund, General de Hilliers, accompanied by Earl Grey, 
left for Stockholm, with the view, it is supposed, of urg- 
ing Sweden to declare herself on the side of the Western 
Powers. The French troops at Bomersund were suffer- 
ing terribly from cholera, The Russian forces are still 
concentrated on the Pruth, and the Turks have their 
head-quarters at Bucharest. Russia has prohibited the 
export of grain into Austria. The Turks had sustained 
a disastrous defeat near Kars, in Asia; according to the 
Russian account, a great number were taken prisoners, 
and three thousand left dead on the field. The cholera 
was on the decline at Varna, but was raging at Adrian- 
ople and other places with great violence, in consequence 
of which the French troops intended for Turkey had 
been ordered to return to Gallipoli. In this contest, 20 
far, pestilence has laid low many more than the sword. 
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The French division under General Canrobert, had lost 
three thousand men by cholera. The losses of the Eng- 
lish were also heavy, and many of the officers had been 
sent home broken down in health. At Varna a confla- 
gration, attributed to Russian incendiaries, had de- 
stroyed about one third of the city. 

SPAIN,—At the last accounts was subsiding into 
quietness. It is supposed the ministers will contrive to 
let the Queen Christina escape from the country. 

ITALY.—The work of clearing the monastic estab- 
lishments of their inmates is rigorously proceeded with 
at Turin, on the plea of the buildings being required for 


sanitary purposes. There are in Turin thirteen monas- 
teries and ten convents, and it is said that if the wishes 
of the nation are regarded, the monks and nuns will 
never be permitted to return to them. Two-thirds of 
the inhabitants of Naples have emigrated on account of 
the cholera; among its victims have been the Duke of 
Lieto and others of high rank. At Genoa, there are still 
over 100 cases of cholera daily. 

HOLLAND.—The crops this year are remarkable for 
excellence. 

CHINA.—On the 16th ult., the clipper North Fleet 
arrived at San Francisco in forty-four days from China, 
bringing intelligence that the city of Canton was sur- 
rounded by the insurgents, and that the foreign residents 
had all left. 

SANDWICH ISLANDS.—By the last arrival from 
California, we are informed that a treaty for the annexa- 
tion of the islands to the United States had been con- 
cluded by the U.S. Commissioner. The treaty, it is 
stated, was forwarded on the 16th ult. by mail to Wash- 
ington. 

NEW BRUNSWICK.—The cholera has abated in this 
province. The crops of all kinds are unusually good. 

UNITED STATES.—Specie movements.—The receipts 
of gold at the Mint in Philadelphia, for the first eight 
months of the present year, are only $28,476,579, being 
nine millions less than in the first eight months of last 
year, and three and a half millions less than in the same 
part of 1852. The disparity may in part be accounted 
for by the establishment of the San Francisco Mint, 
much of the coinage of which is shipped directly to 
Europe and New York. The exports of specie in the 
same period have been about thirty millions, corres- 
ponding nearly with the total receipts from California. 

The Drought and the Crops.—A daily paper of large 
issue, which professes to have taken pains to obtain 
correct information on these points, says, “The result 
is a conviction that the injury which has been sustained 
is greatly exaggerated, and that not only is a famine 
impossible, but even any very considerable scarcity.” 
It is however certain that large sections of éountry have 
suffered greatly. ‘In general terms, it may be said that 
the drought has raged severely in the Ohio valley, and 
partially injured the Middle and Eastern States, but 
entirely passed over the south and southwest. 

The Chicago Daily Tribune of the 4th inst. says, 
“ Advices from the corn crop throughout the West and 
South are coming in more favourable. In the western 
portion of Ohio, including the Miami and Sciota bot- 
toms, and all the north-western part of the State, the 
corn promises well, and will yield an average crop. In the 
northern portion of Indiana and Illinois, the crop is also 
good; and the same remarks will apply to Michigan, 
Iowa, Minnesota, and the northern part of Missouri. 
From the Southern States the accounts are very encou- 
raging, so that taking the whole West together, there 
is no cause for alarm, nor is there much safety in specu- 
lations based upon a failure of the corn crop. We hear 
of no place, however, where the potato crop is good, or 
even middling. In central Missouri, Illinois, and Indi- 
ana, and in south Kentucky, and the north-west part of 
Tennessee, north-eastern portion of Ohio, and western 
Pennsylvania, there is no doubt that the drought has 
proved very disastrous to corn and potatoes, and in 
these sections there will be a scarcity.” The injury to 
the crops of corn and potatoes, in the Middle and East- 
ern States, is so unequally distributed as to make it 
difficult to estimate the deficiency, but the writer first 
quoted is of opinion that a fair average would not show 
more than a fifth wanting from the usual yield. It is 
believed that the wheat crop of the present season, 
viewing the country as a whole, and allowing for partial 
failures, has been quite a large one, and it is also com- 
puted that fair stocks of last year’s maize still remain. 

Losses by Fire-—During the Eighth month many fires 
occurred in various parts of the United States. The 
total losses from this cause are believed to exceed 
$2,500,000. 

Coal in the Ohio.—The lowness of the river has made 
accessible a vein of coal in the bars opposite Cincinnati, 
on which a large number of persons lately found profit- 
able occupation; some of the men engaged in this water 
mining, it is said, were procuring $10 worth of coal in 
aday. They are obliged to work in water from two to 
three feet deep. 

Pennsylvania.—The canal navigation of this State has 





not suffered any interruption for want of water during 
the present dry season. The Johnstown Reservoir has 
come into use this year for the first time as a feeder of 
the western division. At the commencement of the 
season it contained eighty feet of water, which a few 
days since was reduced to forty-eight feet. 
Philadelphia.—According to the record kept at the 
Pennsylvania Hospital, the mean temperature of the 


Eighth month was 753°, which is more than 24° above 
the average of the corresponding month for the last 
twenty-nine years. The highest temperature in the 
month was 96°, and the lowest 57°. The amount of 
rain was 0.84 inches, which is less than has fallen in 
— Eighth month since 1834, when only 0.62 inches 
ell. 

The deposits of gold and silver at the mint during the 
the Eighth month, amounted to $3,272,000, and the 
coinage to $5,308,836, of which $360,000 was silver. 

There were 234 interments last week, of which 17 
were from cholera. 

New York.—Interments last week, 732, of which 129 
were from cholera. 

California.—From this distant State we have news to 
the 16th ult. The agricultural interests are stated to 
be much depressed, in consequence of the low prices of 
produce, the current rates scarcely meeting the expense 
of gathering, sacking, and transportation. Salt has 
been discovered in great abundance in Los Angelos 
county, and coal in considerable quantities in Belling- 
ham Bay. 

New Orleans.—There were 160 deaths from yellow 
fever in the ten days ending 3d inst. 

Savannah.—There were 123 deaths in this city for the 
week ending 7th inst., that is about one for every sixty 
of the present population. A similar ratio applied to 
Philadelphia, would give a weekly mortality of more 
than eight thousand. 7 





FEMALE TEACHER WANTED. 


A Teacher is wanted for Friends’ female school, at 
Woodbury, N. J. For one well qualified to teach the 
ordinary branches of a good English education, a liberal 


compensation will be secured. Apply to George M. Paul, 
or Wm. R. Tatum. 





YARDLEY WARNER proposes to reopen his school 
on the 30th of Tenth month next; and can accommodate 
six or eight Girls as boarders ; to these, with about the 
same number of Girls as day scholars, the school will be 
limited. For Terms, &c., apply early. 

Address, Warren Tavern P. O., 
Chester Co., Pa. 


A TEACHER WANTED, 


For the Girls’ second arithmetical school at West-town 
Boarding School. Apply to Anne Tatum, Woodbury ; 
Sidney Coates, 330 Arch st.; Elizabeth Peirson, 254 N. 
Fifth st.; or Sarah Allen, 146 Pine st. 





Evening Schools for Adult Coloured Persons. 


Wantep.—A Principal and three Assistant Teachers 
for the men’s school, and a Principal and four Assist- 
ants for the women’s school. Application may be made 
to either of the undersigned. John C, Allen, No. 179 
S. Fifth street; William L. Edwards, No. 37 Arch 
street; Samuel Allen, No. 134 S. Front street. 





RECEIPTS. 


Received from Samuel Townsend, Chatham, Pa., $2, 
vol. 28; from Joshua B. Pusey, $2, vol. 28; from Amos 
Battey, agent, Vt., for George Harkness, Benjamin Ma- 
comber, Russell Taber, and Benj. Taber, $2 each, for 
vol. 27. “Omitted Eleventh month, 1853, from Benj. 
Macomber, $2, vol. 26.” 








Diep, at the residence of her son, John Livezey, in 
Philadelphia, Eighth month, Ist, Apiaai. Livezey, in the 
92d year of her age, a member of Frankford Monthly 
Meeting of Friends, Penna. For a number of years she 
has been unable to mingle with her friends in public 
worship; but whilst she retained her faculties, her love 
for the truth as it is in Jesus, abounded. We trust her 
redeemed spirit has been admitted into the mansion of 
everlasting rest. 
at Germantown, Pa., on the 24th of Seventh 
month last, Lypia L., wife of “David Scull, in the 52d 
year of her age, a member of Philadelphia Monthly 
Meeting. Through the course of a lingering and suffer- 
ing indisposition, this dear friend gave frequent evidence 
that her mind was stayed upon her God, and there is 
the consoling belief to those who remain, that she hath 
fallen asleep in Jesus. 
on the 25th ult., at his residence in this city, 
after a short illness, Lewis WALKER, in the 88th year of 
his age, for many years a much esteemed member of 
Western District Monthly Meeting. 
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